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The Goodness of God 


OW GOOD God is to us, His children! If at no other time in th: 
year we felt His goodness, surely we would feel it on a June mom 


ing when all the earth is teeming with joyous life and activity. At thi 
time of year dawn comes early, about 4:30, here in the heart of Ameria 
where WEE WisDoOM makes its home. Even though the days are long 
our birds must feel that there is not a moment to waste, for with th 
first faint light in the east they begin their singing. If you are awak 
that early some morning, listen! At first there will be just a few sleepy 
chirps, then a call here and there, and soon a full-throated burst of song 
It will remind you of an orchestra tuning up and then getting into ful 
swing. By giving us the birds God has shown us His love. 

Now that the birds have wakened you, get up and go outside. Stretd 
your body and breathe deeply of the clean, fresh air. Smell the swed 
fragrance of growing things. I am sure you will feel, as I do, that God 
is good to give us such a beautiful world in which to live. Look all around 
you. If you live in the country, look off in the distance, just 4s far as 
you can see across woods and fields and pasture land. All is green and 
lovely in the early morning light! If you live in a small village, town, 
or city, take a look at the neat lawns, the green trees, the bright flower, 
the gardens. Wherever you live, thank God for His goodness. 

Now think about the home God has given you. Most of you have 
both a father and a mother to take care of you and love you and help 
you with the business of growing up; and most of you have sisters and 
brothers, grandparents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, feachers and friends, 
to work with you, play with you, and love you. Truly God is good. 

In thinking of God’s goodness we will not forget the beautiful 
strong, healthy body, the good mind, and the loving heart He has gives 
each of us. 

We show our thankfulness to God for His goodness by appreciating 
His beautiful world, by loving our homes, by taking good care of ou 
bodies, by thinking only kind, helpful thoughts, and by loving ont 


another. 
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Time for Tea 
By Carol Venturo 


Oh, Mrs. Robin Redbreast, 
away up in a tree, 
Won’t you please come and 
be my guest? 
Oh, won’t you come for tea? 
Of course, we won’t have 
worms and things 
Like spotted butterflies. 
We'll dine on food that’s 
fit for kings— 
Delectable mud pies! 
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By Lillian M. Cullum 


“*°T* HERE she is now!” whispered Kathy. 
“Who? Where?” asked Deedy, look- 

ing around. She and Kathy and Kathy’s brother 

Bert were walking home from school and had 


just reached the tall spiked iron fence that was. 


next to the white picket one in front of Deedy’s 
yard. 
“Why, Old Lady Burton! Don’t you know 


your own next-door neighbor?” Bert exclaimed. | 


“Everybody in this town knows her. She’s com- 
ing out of her door now. See her?” 

“Well, I’ve lived here just a week,” replied 
Deedy, looking through the fence hastily, ‘‘and 
I never set eyes on that lady before. Let’s go on. 
It isn’t polite to stare.” 

“H’m!” snickered Bert as they moved on. 
“Wait and see how polite she'd be to us or any- 
body else who even spoke to her!” 

“Well, who is she?” 

“Who is she? Look at the size of that house 
back of the trees. She’s rich and she doesn’t 
want you to forget it. She thinks she owns this 
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“* town. See that nice empty lot across from here? 


She owns that and she fires us out if we try to 


~ play ball there. We all just love her, you bet!” 


“And if your ball flew over her fence, she 
wouldn’t even let you hunt for it,” chimed in 
Kathy. “She’s just awful cross to children.” 

They had come to the gate in the white fence, 
back of which stood the pretty white cottage 
where Deedy and her father and mother had 
come to live just seven days ago. ‘‘So long!” she 
called, opening the gate and skipping up the 
path. “See you tomorrow.” She wanted to 
peek through the hedge that separated her yard 
from the big yard next door. She laid her fifth- 
grade reader on the porch and ran to the hedge. 
She found a hole in it, just on a level with het 
eyes. 

“I don’t think I am prying,” she thought. “I 
just want to see for myself if that lady is really 
as horrid as they say. Mother says cross people 
are starving in some way.” 

The woman was sitting on a garden bench, 
and a large, pleasant-faced woman was wfap- 
ping a shawl around her. “Is that all, Mrs. Bur 
ton?” she asked. “If you want me, I'll be fuss 
ing around in the garden.” 

“Oh, Hilda,” Mrs. Burton called as Hilda 
was hurrying away, “where's Christopher?” 

“Here he comes!” cried Hilda as something 
furry and white leaped past her and landed on 
Mrs. Burton’s lap. Christopher was a fuzy 
white kitten and he just about matched the love: 
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ly white hair that showed around his mistress’s 
face under a scarf. He began to purr so loudly 
that he sounded like a coffee grinder. Deedy put 
her hand over her mouth to keep from laughing 
aloud. Christopher was switching back and 
forth on Mrs. Burton’s lap and poking his pink 
nose in her face. 

“She doesn’t look a bit cross!’ said Deedy 
to herself. “She just loves that kitty. And so 
do I!” 

She felt like calling, “Hello, Mrs. Burton and 
Christopher!” but that would sound funny—a 
voice from nowhere. And maybe the crossness 
would come back in her face. Deedy ran into the 
house and called her mother, who was looking 
over a workbasket in the sewing room. 

“Mother, have you got acquainted with the 
lady in the big house yet?” 

“Well, not exactly acquainted,” replied her 
mother. “But I took some of our new lettuce 
over this morning and met Mrs. Burton.” 

“Was she polite to you?” 

“Now, honey girl, who’s been telling you 
tales?” 

“Well, I heard she was cross and impolite. 
Was she?” 

“Maybe not so polite as one could wish. She 
said she would soon have all the lettuce she 
could use in her own garden. But she took my 
lettuce and thanked me for it. But, Deedy, she 
did not have a happy look on her face. You and 
I must find a way to help her.” 

“But she’s rich! Bert said so. She doesn’t 
ae any help. She has a maid, Hilda, to do her 
work.” 

“I don’t mean that kind of help. Let’s watch 


to find a way to make her happier. If we watch, 


we'll surely find it.” 


Another week passed. Deedy was very happy 
at school, for her friendliness attracted play- 
mates to her. She and Kathy and Bert usually 


“Oh, mercy me! A 
cat!” the nurse cried. 


walked home together, but the minute good- 
bys were said she flew to the hole in the hedge, 
hoping to see Christopher and his mistress. 
“Christopher should discover a new world, or 
he shouldn’t have such a name,” she said. “I'll 
call him ‘Chris’ for now.” 

Usually the two were on the garden seat, fot 
the afternoon spring sun was getting warmer, 
and sometimes Mrs. Burton left off the scarf, 
and Deedy could see her beautiful white hair. 
She was almost always smiling when the kit- 
ten frisked about, and this particular afternoon 
she actually chuckled when he almost turned 
a somersault trying to catch a flying leaf. Straight 
toward the hedge he came. “Mercy on us!” 
thought Deedy. He came right through it, where 
the stalks were thin at the bottom. She grabbed 
him and hugged him close. 

“You precious!” she whispered, cuddling him. 
“Oh, I wish you were mine! But gracious me! 
You've got to go home. Listen! She’s calling 

ou. 

Deedy walked through her own gate, along 
the iron fence to the Burton gate, the purring 
kitten in her arms. She called up her courage, 
though her heart beat very fast, pushed the big 
gate open, and went up to the settee where 
Chris’s mistress sat. She looked very stern. 

“Little girl, who are you? And where did you 
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get my cat? Give him to me. He has never run _ 


away before.” 

“Christopher came through the hedge. My 
mame is Deedy MacPhail. I live next door, 

“Humph! Well, thank you for bringing him 
back. Nice to hear a child say ‘ma’am’ for once. 
I always had to say it when I was young.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Deedy, twisting her skirt 
into wrinkles. She wished she were safe behind 
the hedge, for Mrs. Burton was looking at her 
with very sharp black eyes. She did not look ex- 
actly cross, but she did not look pleased, either. 

“Well, I must be going. Thank you for let- 
ting me hold your kitty. I love him very much. 
Good-by, Mrs. Burton.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Burton. “Well, well, 
well!” 

Mrs. McPhail said several ‘““Well’s!” when 
Deedy ran breathlessly into the kitchen to tell 
her about her little visit with their neighbor. - 

“It’s a good beginning,” she said. “Our hap- 
piness program is beginning to take shape.” She 
did not explain just then, for Deedy had to go 
on an errand for her. 


One day about ten days later, Miss Miller, 

Deedy’s teacher, said that she had a plan for the 
class. All the children sat up 
straight and bright-eyed, for 
Miss Miller always thought up 
the nicest things to do. “My 
plan is for a party,” she said, 
“and you will all have a lot to 
do.” . 
The children clapped. 
“The party is to be after 
school when the weather gets 
just a little warmer, so our 
guests can sit under the trees 
and you can do some of your 
playground stunts to entertain 
them. Now, who do you sup- 
pose our guests are to be?” 

“Our mothers?” asked a lit- 
tle girl. 

Miss Miller shook her head. 
“Guess again,” she smiled. 


No use suggesting fathers, 
for they were always busy 
in the afternoons. Everyone 
looked around at someone else, 
puzzled. 
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Hushaby, Dolly 
By Mildred Hawthorn 


Hushaby, hushaby 
Sleep, Dolly, dear; 

Close your little eyes, 
Your mommie is here. 


I’ve bathed you 
And dressed you 
And know you were fed. 
So hushaby, Dolly, 
And rest your sweet head. 


“Tl have to tell you then. Your grandmoth. 
ets are to be our guests,” said the teacher. “Now, 
grandmas usually are very good to boys and 
girls and usually let them into the cooky jar, My 
idea is for us to treat the grandmothers to a nice 
afternoon get-together and pass some cookies 
that little girl cooks can make. Our boys can go 
to the woods for wild flowers to dress up the 
tables. We'll set up the tables under the trees 
and make a little bouquet for each of our guests, 
How do you like the idea?” 

The children clapped again. But Deedy 
looked sober. 

“Deedy,” asked Miss Miller, “don’t you like 
the idea?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Deedy. ““Only—only—I haven't 
a grandma.” 

“That means that you will just have to borrow 
one,” said the teacher. “And anyone else whose 
grandma doesn’t live in this town can do the 
same thing. We must have a grandma for a 
sort of ticket to this party,” she laughed, and 
the children all laughed with her. Then it was 
time to be dismissed. They clustered around 
Miss Millet’s desk to ask questions, but Deedy 
slipped out the door alone. Where could she 
find a grandma? She had lived in this town only 
a few weeks and did not know many grown- 
ups. 

Kathy and Bert caught up 
with her before. she reached 
home. They were full of plans 
for the party. The teacher had 
said that perhaps they could do 
a Maypole dance for their 
guests. They were to have 
cookies and tea or cocoa and ice 
cream. The boys were to wear 
different-colored aprons and 
help wait on tables. The gitls 
were to have wide skirts of 
bright crepe paper and little 


lots of fun! 

“But. I don’t know any 
grandma to invite!” said 
Deedy in a choked voice. “So 
I won't have any ‘ticket.’” 

“How about Old Lady Bur- 
ton you are always peep 
ing at?” suggested Bert with 
a mischievous grin. “Ha! ha! 

But just then there was the 
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dreadful shrieking of a siren, 
and the children stopped quick- 
ly by Deedy’s gate. And oh, 
an ambulance stopped right 
next door, and some men piled 
out and rushed up the Burton 
walk and soon came out carry- 
ing a stretcher! And on the 
stretcher was Mrs. Burton—her 
face distorted with pain. Behind 
her came Hilda, carrying a suit- 
case. Deedy’s mother came out 
of the big house, too, but she 
did not get into the ambulance 
with Hilda. The ambulance 
went screeching off. ““Memorial 
Hospital,” said Bert, as he read 
the sign on the ambulance. 
“That’s only five blocks away.” 

“Mother,” cried Deedy, 
“what is the matter with Mrs. 
Burton?” 


“A broken arm,” said her 


mother. “Hilda called me 
over. We thought that the hos- 
pital is the best place for her.” 

“Tll bet you had a time with 
her!” said Bert. 

“Poor Mrs. Burton!” 
Deedy pityingly. 

Mrs. MacPhail went on into 
the house, and Bert and Kathy 
hurried home, as Kathy was 
eager to ask her mother if she 
could practice baking cookies 
for the party right away. Deedy 
ran to the hole in the hedge 
and looked at the garden seat 
under the trees and suddenly 
felt a lump in her throat. She 
missed Mrs. Burton! She really 
and truly missed her! 

“When Hilda comes home 


said 


| from the hospital I’m going to 


ask her if I can play with 
Chris,” she said aloud. Just then 
Christopher came running and 
squeezed his fat body through 
a hole in the hedge. Deedy 
caught him and hugged him till 
his purr changed to grunts. 
“You are the purringest kitty 
(Please turn to page 8) 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I lend 

My hands to You; 
Please show me what 
These hands should do. 


in the world!” she whispered 
in his ear. “I love you.” 


Hilda came after a while, 

looking tired. Deedy, with the 
kitten in her arms, ran to meet 
her. “Keep him until supper- 
time,” she said, ‘‘and play with 
him anytime you like. Tell your 
mamma that the arm is set, but 
it is a bad break, and Mrs. Bur- 
ton will have to be in the hos- 
pital at least two weeks.” And 
Hilda went into the big lonely 
yard and into the big lonely 
house, her shoulders sagging a 
little. Deedy took Chris to the 
hammock swing on her own 
front porch, and the lively lit- 
tle fellow frisked all over it till 
Deedy’s father came home. 
Then Deedy carried him back 
to the big house, and Hilda 
took him in. 
- She sat awhile in the swing, 
thinking hard. Suddenly she 
jumped up and ran into the 
house and up to her room and 
wrote busily on her school 
tablet. After dinner she showed 
what she had written to her 
mother. This is what her 
mother read: 

“Dear Mrs. Burton: 

I am sorry you broke your 
arm. We are going to have a 
party at school for grandmoth- 
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ers. It will be in about three 
weeks. I haven’t any grandma. 
Will you please be mine? 
Your friend, 
Deedy. 

P.S. I will keep Christopher 
from being lonesome while you 
are away.” 

Mrs. MacPhail smiled and 
hugged Deedy. She said: “I 
think this idea is just fine. 
Copy the letter and write your 
very best. Hilda can carry it to 
the hospital, and I believe it 
would be best to wait maybe 
two or three days before you 
send it. She will be feeling 
better by then.” 

Hilda was glad to be the 
messenger. 

“What did she say?” asked 
Deedy eagerly when Hilda re- 
turned from the hospital. 

“All she said was ‘Humph!’” 
replied Hilda laughingly. 
“That big cast she is wearing 
isn’t very comfortable. We'll 
just have to wait and see!” 


Deedy’s mother was not at 
home when she came from 
school two days after she had 
sent the letter by Hilda. As she 
poured herself a glass of milk 
from the icebox, Deedy sud- 
denly had an idea. Should she? 
Or shouldn’t she? Finally she 
decided she should. She bor- 
rowed her mother’s knitting 
bag and wrote a note for 
her mother, leaving it on the 
kitchen table. Then she went 
out in the yard and called 
Chris and put him into the soft 
knitting bag. She hurried along 
the streets that led to the hos- 
pital, hugging the bag to her 
chest, for Chris was trying to 
get out. He looked frightened, 
so she let him keep his little 
white head out, and talked to 
him soothingly. 

“Oh, dear, Chris,” she said, 
when she was going up the 


wide hospital steps, “you can't 
stick your head out when we 
get inside. You've just got to 
keep down in this bag till we 
get to her room. I’m pretty sure 
they don’t allow cats in a hos 
pital, but this is necessary!” 

She had snatched a sprig of 
catnip from the kitchen table 
before she left, and this she 
put down in the bottom of the 
bag when she opened the big 
door to the hospital. Chris 
settled down and gave no more 
trouble for the moment. Deedy 
asked for a visitor’s card. The 
woman at the desk was so busy 
that she scarcely glanced at her, 
so Deedy walked along the 
corridor to room 108. Chris was 
beginning to bounce around in 
the bag. There was loud talk- 
ing coming from inside room 
108. It really sounded like 
scolding. And just as Deedy 
was about to open the door, a 
nurse came out, her eyes snap- 
ping. She smiled when she 
saw Deedy and she never even 
noticed the bag. 

“She’s upset,” she whispered. 
“See what you can do with 
her.” : 

Mrs. Burton’s forehead was 
all puckered up, and she looked 
so cross that Deedy’s stomach 

(Please turn to page 22) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, may 

Every girl and boy 
Have peace and freedom, 
Health and joy. 
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What the eas Told Before 


“The packing-box family” was the name that Mrs. 
Fredrick once laughingly gave her family. “In and 
out of a acking- -box—that describes a Methodist 
minister's family!’ she had commented, as she and 
eleven-year-old Harriet and eight-year-old Tommy 
looked over the big wooden packing boxes in the 
storeroom one day. 

Every fall at the annual conference there was a 
chance that Daddy might be “‘read out” (assigned) to 
a new church. Allan, not yet three, was still unaware 


of the system. 


It was Janie Marrow, Harriet’s best friend, who 
passed on the exciting news that the bags in the 
church were going to give them a ‘‘pounding” on Mon- 
day night. When Harriet rushed home with the news 
Mother explained to Tommy that a “pounding” was 

ey where everyone was supposed to bring a pound 
of food to the minister's family. Tommy and Harriet 
could hardly wait for the party. 


Part Two 


- gem exciting news of the pounding was still 
in Harriet’s mind that night as she got ready 
for Sunday in the parsonage kitchen. But as she 
daubed shoe polish on the toes of her black-but- 
toned shoes, she was also concerned with the 
Sunday- school quarterly spread before her on 
the kitchen table. It was turned to the next 
day's lesson, and Harriet read as she polished. 
“ “Make a joyful noise unto the Lorp, all ye 
lands,” she read the verse softly to herself. 
That was the golden text for tomorrow morn- 
ing’s Sunday- school lesson, and. Harriet must 


know it. The minister's daughter was expected 
to know the golden text whether any of the 
other children did or not. 

Just then Mother looked into the kitchen and 


exclaimed: “Harriet, child! Not in bed yet? 
You know we must be up early in the morning 
to get ready for Sunday school and church!” 

“I know!” It was almost a sigh, as Harriet 
tossed her dark braids back over her shoulders 
and picked up the soft cloth to give her shoes 
the final shine. Then a smile suddenly broke 
through on her face. 

“Do you know, Mother,” she laughed, “when 
I smell shoe polish I always remember Bible 
verses! It’s because I learn the golden text when 
I'm polishing my shoes on Saturday night to get 
ready for Sunday. And the minute I open the 
box of polish and get one whiff the verses I’ve 
learned go through my mind: “The Lorp #s my 
shepherd; I shall not want,’ or ‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.’ ” 

“Well, that last verse is a very good one to 
go to sleep on. You need your rest. You’ve had 
a busy day. And we'll have a busier one tomor- 
row. So say your prayers and hop into bed. Then 
you can think of the ‘I will give you rest’ verse 
until you fall asleep.” 

As she talked, Mrs. Fredrick took out a heavy 
saucepan and put the hominy grits to soak for 
breakfast. From the cool pantry, where the 
canned goods were kept, she took. a, jar of, 
peaches. 
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“Remember when we canned these peaches 
last summer, Harriet?” She held up the jar for 
her daughter to see. “Mrs. Marrow gave us a 
bushel from her early trees, and you helped me 
peel.” 

“I learned to peel on those peaches,” Harriet 
recalled. 

“Well, we're going to try a jar for breakfast.” 
And Mother set out five sauce dishes for the 
fruit. 

“Now let’s see: grits soaking, peaches out, 
milk in the icebox. I'll stir up the hot biscuits 
the minute I get to the kitchen. It’s good to have 
everything organized for Sunday mornings. It’s 
such a busy time.” 

“Most people think Sunday's a day of rest,” 
Harriet added. “But it’s the very busiest day of 
the week here.” 

“Right, dear!” Her mother gave her a quick 
kiss on the top of her dark head. “So trot along 
and get your sleep. And be very quiet as you 
pass the study. Daddy’s still working on his 
sermon.” 

Harriet slipped through the dark hall and up the 
steep stairs. From the study she could hear the 
faint tap of her father’s typewriter, then a long 
silence. Daddy was having trouble with his ser- 
mon. And it had to be finished before he went to 
bed. For tomorrow at eleven o'clock he would be 
delivering it to the congregation of the Moores- 
town Methodist Church. And he wanted it to be 
good, for no congregation was altogether easy to 
please. 

Some wanted this kind of sermon, some that. 
There were the Misses Pressley, who always sat 


in the third pew to the right. Their stylish hats - 


and well-tailored suits came from New York. 
And they drove a smart electric automobile. 

When Daddy went to pay his first call upon 
the two elderly women one of them had re- 
marked primly, “We do like restraint on the 
part of our minister.” 

Across the aisle from the Misses Pressley sat 
Mr. Flynn, who wanted his pastor to preach the 
kind of sermon frowned on by these ladies. 

“Stir “em up, Brother Fredrick!” he frequently 
urged Daddy. “It’s a sinful congregation, and 
they need warning!” 

In spite of these varying opinions, Daddy 
stood steadfast in the pulpit, earnest and insistent 
as he spoke of the things he sincerely believed: 
“Love thy neighbor.’ ‘Do good to them... 
which despitefully use you.’ ‘A new command- 
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ment I give unto you, That ye love one an. 
other.’ 

“You haven’t preached against card playing 
a single time!” Mr. Flynn once complained as 
he left the church after the Sunday-morning 
service. 

“I'm much more concerned with what my 
members do about the family that was burned 
out last week and left without clothes for 
their backs or food for their stomachs!” Daddy 
had replied. 

“Dear Daddy!” thought Harriet as she heard 
the tap of the typewriter pick up slowly again. 
Then she tiptoed by the door where the boys 
were asleep and turned on the light in her own 
little room. 

For a moment she stopped to have a long 
look. Mother had made a shade for the light 
that hung from the ceiling, and the pink silk 
softened the glow that warmed the cozy little 
room. Harriet loved her room under the eaves, 
with its dormer windows looking out onto the 
beautiful meadow between the parsonage and 
the church. 

But three years ago, when they moved to 
Moorestown, it had been a different matter. 
Harriet had wept as she surveyed the dismal 
little cubbyhole. She remembered the pleasant 
room she had left in the last parsonage. 

“Never mind, dear,” Mother had comforted 
her as she stroked the dark hair. “You'll be 
surprised at what we can do!” And slowly Har- 
riet had dried her eyes and set -about helping 
her mother make the best of the little room 
under the eaves. They had been lavish in theif 


“It’s homemade mints!” Janie 
Marrow whispered to Harriet. 
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use of a half-gallon can of pink paint, but this 
helped the woodwork and the furniture. Then 
the parsonage committee of the Ladies’ Aid had 


agreed that the mattress was lumpy and had 


ordered a new one to take its place. 

Mother and Harriet had shopped carefully 
for curtains. Money was always scarce, and 
Daddy had not received a check since he got 
to Moorestown. But when Mother found the 
sprigged dimity at ten cents a yard she did some 
quick multiplication in her head and then said, 
“Oh, we'll just go ahead and have it! I don’t 
really need that new hat.” 

Gradually the little room had been trans- 
formed into a charming bedroom for a little 
girl. Now Harriet loved it. It seemed so tidy 
and shipshape: the chest of drawers that held 
neat little stacks of underclothes and stockings, 
the small closet where her dresses hung—middy 
blouses and skirts for school days, a navy serge 
for Sunday, and a pale-blue silk made from an 
old dress of Mother's for parties. 

Slowly she undressed and hung her clothes 
in the closet. She laid out a clean pair of stock- 
ings for Sunday school. She knelt beside the bed 
and said her evening prayer. And as she closed 
her eyes the “rest” verse came to her mind. 
Mother had been right! It was a good verse to 
say before going to sleep: “‘ “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ ” 

When Janie had told her of the plans for the 


pounding Harriet wondered if Monday would 
ever come. It did—dawning bright and clear 
and sparkling as early-September mornings often 


do in North Carolina. And all through the day © 


as she helped Mother with the beds, made a 
quick trip to the grocery store, and took Allan 
for an afternoon walk, Harriet was thinking of 
the pounding. By suppertime she was so excited 
that she felt she could hardly eat. 

But when they gathered at the table Daddy 
in his easy way began to tell one of his famous 
boyhood stories. And they all forgot their ex- 
citement over the pounding. 

“Up on our farm in Western North Carolina 
we all worked—worked hard!” he remarked as 
he served the stew. “One day my father told me 
that it was my job that morning to take two 
bags of wheat to the mill so that we could have 
it ground into flour. 

“I was mighty excited,” Daddy smiled as 
he remembered back thirty years, “because it 
gave me a chance to drive my twin calves to the 


mill. And I was the only person in Haywood - 


County who drove two calves hitched to a two- 
wheeled cart.” 

“I didn’t know you could drive calves!” 
Tommy said. 

“Not many people did,” Daddy agreed. “But 
I found that'I could hitch these two to the cart 
and have a fine team!” 

Daddy paused to help Allan with a spoonful 
of food that he had spilled on the tablecloth. 
“But that morning,” he continued, “when Mr. 
Ferguson carried my bags of wheat into the mill 
I followed along behind him. His mill was 
operated by water power,” he explained to the 
children. “There was a millpond that. was 
dammed to create a waterfall. 

“That morning when I followed Mr. Fergu- 
son into the mill something distressed me. I saw 
him carefully dip into each of my bushel bags 
and measure out a gallon of wheat before he 
did the grinding. And the two gallons that he 
measured out were put into his own bin. 

“I didn’t say anything,” Daddy went on, “but 
I was terribly upset. The idea of Mr. Ferguson’s 
taking some of my father’s wheat and keeping 
it! I just couldn’t believe it of him. And still 
I'd seen it with my own eyes!” 

“That wasn’t right, was it?” Tommy was 
properly indignant. 

“I certainly didn’t think so,” replied Daddy. 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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| piers Harrison held his dog’s harness up 
to the sunlight that poured into the tool 
shed. He squinted at it critically. 

“T've spent an hour mending this,” he said 
to his friend Red, who stood in the doorway 
with his little sister Anne perched on his shoul- 
ders. “And I’m sure glad it’s done! Everything 
around here’s falling to pieces!” 

Red laughed. “There's no better farm in the 
county, and you know it! But I’m all set for our 
Father's Day picnic tomorrow.” 

“We'll have fun,” said David. “We always 
do. That’s why I wanted this harness, so Bige 
can come along. He’s much easier to keep track 
of with it on. Now for my real job.” 

“What job?” Red asked. “I thought we’d go 
see the other Spartans and make sure every- 
thing’s ready for tomorrow. I want our fathers 
to have a swell time!” 

David grinned. “So do I. But you began 
with me, and I’m not ready. Before Dad went 
to town he told me to mend the fence along the 
east hog lot. He’s bought some more hogs and he 
wants to keep them in the meadow till he can 
see how good tempered they are and how 
healthy. He didn’t say just when they'd be de- 
livered, but he told me to get ready for them.” 

“I can’t see anything wrong with the fence,” 
Red said with an edge of impatience in his 
voice. 

“Our prize winner China Prince has wriggled 
under it in several places,” David explained. 
“Tl have to nail boards along the bottom where 
he’s made holes.” 

Red said reluctantly: “I guess you’d better. 
Hogs are good at finding holes in fences and 
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China Prince 


the Strangers 
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they'll put on an awful fight if they don’t kind 
of get acquainted. They ought to have a chance 
to snuffle through the fence at one another and 
grunt and squeal before they are thrown to- 
gether. I once saw two boars go after each 
other. They got so crazy mad it wasn’t safe to 
be around them. China Prince might get scarred 
up till you couldn’t show him any more.” 

“I know,” David agreed uneasily. “But I fig- 
ured I had time to mend Bige’s harness first. I 
didn’t think it would take so long. I'll have to 
hurry. Will you come along?” 

“Sure,” said Red. 

David started down the slope, feeling guilty 
for having put off his work on the fence but 
determined to do a good, quick job on it, so that 
there would be no trouble when the new hogs 
came. 

Red followed with Anne still on his shoul- 
ders, playing horse with her and tilting her 
from one side to the other. When they passed 
the back porch Bige wriggled out from under it. 
The small black dog liked to spend the sum- 
mer days there, lying on the cool earth and 
watching everything that went on in the chicken 
yards and the hog lots. 

Bristling, he ran ahead of them, but David 
paid no attention. He was thinking of the new 
blue tie with socks and handkerchief to match, 
neatly boxed and ready for tomorrow. He felt 
sure that his father would like them. But when 
Bige stopped suddenly and began barking so 
excitedly that he quivered David knew that 
something was wrong. 

He looked across the wide green acres of the 
meadow to the road beyond. A big red. truck 
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stood at the gate. A man was climbing out of the 
cab. Thinly on the lazy summer air came per- 
sistent squealing sounds. 

“Look!” David groaned, pointing to the truck. 
“That's the first load of hogs! And Dad’s not 
here.” 

“Tl help you,” Red offered quickly. “Anne 
can sit on the fence. She'll be safe, and you and 
Ican climb up if trouble starts.” 

“O.K.,” David said gratefully. “The things 
are by the fence—hammers, nails, and boards.” 

He was running down the slope. Red fol- 
lowed more slowly because of Anne, whose 
hands were locked under his chin and whose 
voice pleaded: “Don’t go so fast, Red. I'll fall 
off.” 

All the stock on the farm was good. Several 
of the hogs in the east lot were so very good 
that David’s father was going to enter them in 
the State fair in August. If the new hogs got in 
among them and fought, the Harrison family 
might lose a lot of money. And tomorrow David 
and his father might have to. repair the dam- 
age that would be done instead of going to the 
Father’s Day picnic. David thought miserably, 
“All because I mended Bige’s harness before I 
worked on the fence as Father told me to!” 

He reached the east lot as the new hogs began 
coming down the short ramp the trucker had 
dropped to the long grass in the meadow. They 
came slowly, protesting each step. 

David caught up one end of a long board and 
set it in place, while 
Red put Anne on the 
top rail and told her to 
stay there. Small black 
Bige scampered about, 
quivering with excite- 


ther raise shifted up and down the fence, squeal- 
ing and grunting and peering across the meadow 
at the strangers. 

The wind was blowing from the meadow to 
the lots, so the sounds and scents of the lots 
did not reach the new hogs. But the sounds and 
scents from the meadow came to the old ones, 
and they were frantic with curiosity and resent- 
ment. Even China Prince, David's favorite, 
pushed his snout between the boards and tried 
to squeeze under the fence, so that he could cross 
the meadow and see what the invasion meant. 
David had to shove him back time after time. 

“Take it easy,” Red warned him. “If he breaks 
a leg or gets scratched up, it would be bad.” 

“It sure would,” David agreed, but China 
Prince had backed off and was studying him 
carefully. 

As though he had decided that he could not 
get past David, he went farther down the fence 
to the next hollow he had made under it. Wrig- 
gling and squirming and snorting noisily, he 
triéd his very best to work his way into the 
meadow. 

“Bige!” David called. “Keep China Prince in 
the lot.” 

The dog understood. He ran to China Prince 
and barked sharply. Evidently the hog thought 
that Bige was not in earnest. He flattened him- 
self closer to the ground and wriggled harder. 
His shoulders came into the meadow. Bige 
snapped at him. China Prince squealed and 
scrambled back. 

“Good boy!” said 
David. “You scared 
him, but didn’t hurt 
him.” 

“He scared me, too,” 


ment. 


piped Anne. “Take me 


There were four 


down, Red. Please.” 


boards to nail to the 
hard wood posts with 
the big spikes. It was 
slow work, and hurry- 
ing made it slower. 
David dropped nails 
and missed hitting their 
heads. Sometimes he 
even let a board slip 
and had to set it again. 
And all the time, in- 
side the lot, the hogs 
he had helped his fa- 


A huge sow was racing toward Anne. 


“Wait,” her brother 
told her. “See that big 
boar by the gooseberry 
bushes in the meadow ? 
He’s looking things 
over and he may be 
mean. We've got to 
nail fast.” 

“I want down,” she 
insisted in a_ tearful 
voice. “I don’t like it up 
here alone.” 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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New Neighbor 


B ARKY watched for Billy just outside the 
front-yard gate. “School should be out by 
now,” he thought. “What could have made him 
late? Why can’t I go to school with him? When- 
ever he’s away somehow I feel so lonesome that 
I don’t even want to play.” 

He yawned and sighed and then he glanced 
toward the yard next door. There lay a great 
big short-haired dog he had never seen before. 
“He’s yellow. He has* two black eyes,” thought 
Barky with a grin. “Guess he’s been teased a lot 
about the fights that he’s been in. His nose is 
black, too—it could be he has a dirty face. He 
must be new, although he looks as if he owns 
the place. I should be neighborly.” He smiled a 
friendly smile. “Maybe he’s been watching me 
for quite a little while.” 

“Hello, I’m Barky,” Barky said. “What kind 
of dog are you? Are you a fighter?” Barky 
smiled. “I have a black eye, too.” 

“My name is Champion; call me Champ.” 
He jumped up on his feet and gave his stubby 
tail a wag and came toward the street. “I’m a 
boxer,” he explained. “I box, but just in play.” 
He swung his forepaw playfully. “I'll teach 
you how some day.” 

Barky came up closer. “I'd like to learn to 
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By Georgia Tucket Smith 
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box; there are times I'd really like to give a few 
good well-aimed socks.” 

“Don’t sock when you are angry,” said 
Champ. “You can’t think straight—or sock 
straight, either, Barky—so it’s always best to 
wait till you cool down.” He smiled. “And then 
you usually find that there won’t be a fight at 
all, because you’ve changed your mind.” 

“Billy boxes; he’s my pal,” said Barky, “and 


‘it’s fun, but he wears big fat boxing gloves that 


can’t hurt anyone. He doesn’t box when he is 
mad, but once a neighbor’s pup got hold of 
Billy’s boxing gloves and almost chewed them 
up. For a moment Billy was so angry he could 
fight; he threw the gloves right at the pup, who 
ran away in fright. You'll like Billy,” Barky 
said, “and Billy will like you, too. But tell me 
more about yourself, the things you like to do.” 

“I lived out on a great big farm. I liked it 
there,” Champ said. “But I'll soon learn to like 
it here.” He raised his kingly head. “We'll still 
enjoy the farm,” he said. “It isn’t very far. I 
haven’t any doghouse yet; I sleep inside the 
car. It’s getting warm; let’s go there now; it's 
nice and cool inside. I can open car doors.” 
Champion tossed his head with pride. 

Barky followed Champion without a word 
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until they reached the car behind the house, 
parked on a little hill. Champion opened wide 
the door as easily as you please and slid beneath 
the steering wheel with dignity and ease. He 
made room for Barky, who came scrambling in 
behind, trying hard to settle in the space that 
he could find. 

“Be careful, Barky,” Champion said, “about 
the room you take.”” He moved to make more 
room and wham—his foot released the brake! 
Down the hill they rolled kerzoom! Barky took 
one look before the car went swish-ker-splash 
and landed in the brook! 

The door stood open. Barky jumped—he 
landed on his feet with Champion right be- 
hind him, looking cool and calm and neat. Just 
one big splash and they were out, and Champ 
said with a sigh, “Well, let’s shake the water 
off and sit here till we're dry.” 

“Your face is still black, Champion,” said 
Barky with a cough. 

“That's not dirt,” said Champion; “that’s 
me—it won’t wash off.” 

“I beg your pardon,” 
Barky said. “I’m glad 
your folks aren’t here; 
they'll be surprised when 
they come home and find 
their car down here.” And 
as he started up the hill 
with Champion at his 
heels, he said: ‘I’m thank- 
ful, Champion, I have 
feet instead of wheels. 
And now I'll go meet 
Billy.” With a friendly 
good-by look he trotted 
on his way beside the 
twisting, bubbling brook. 

Suddenly he stopped: 
and looked at something 
on the rocks. He sniffed. 
“It's Billy’s’—he sniffed 
again—"“‘it’s one of Billy’s 
socks! He’s been wading,” 
Barky thought; “it’s such 
a sunny day.”” He took the 
sock between his teeth and 
started on his way. 

find him.” Barky 
looked about, but no one 
was in sight. “He always 
comes home sometime— 


at least before it’s night. That’s where I'll go 
and wait for him.” He turned back with a sigh 


and started homeward through the meadow, | 


head and sock held high. 

When he reached the back screen door he 
heard a scolding sound. “Billy, you can’t go out 
and play until your sock is found!” 


“Billy’s mother is scolding him; he needs my_ 


help right now,” thought Barky as he dropped 
the sock and loudly barked, “Bow-wow!” 

“It’s Barky, Mother,” Billy cried. “I'll go and 
let him in. And, Mother, here’s my sock as 
well,” said Billy with a grin. 

He took the sock from Barky after one long 
playful tug, then gently took him in his arms 
and gave him one big hug. “You're a good dog, 
Barky. Come, let’s go in where it’s cool; a smart 
one, too—no wonder dogs don’t have to go to 
school !”” 


{Editor’s Note: This story is based on a true incident. } 
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te OLDEN times the people living in the land 
of Chaldea did not know the true God. In- 
stead, they worshiped idols made of wood and 
stone. They looked to these images for help, 
praying to them on bended knee, thinking, of 
course, that they could ease all their trouble. But 
trouble, hate, and want were ever present. 

The land of Chaldea had two great cities, 
Babylon and Ur. Babylon was by far the greater 
of the two in riches and splendor. But it was in 
the lesser city that the Lord found a good man. 
The name of this good man was Abram. 

A great light had come into Abram’s heart, 
and he had a wonderful idea; the more he 
thought about it, the more he believed it to be 
true. His idea was that there was but one God, 
the Creator, who made the world and all that is 
in it. 

So Abram prayed to the one God. He tried al- 
ways to do the things that he believed God 
wished him to do, regardless of what others did. 
Publicly he declared that there was but one God. 
He told the people that all other gods were use- 
less and meaningless. 

Abram’s outspoken opinions angered the peo- 
ple of Ur. They resented his neglect of idol wor- 
ship, his disregard of the custom that the others 
followed. They even might have done Abram 
harm if God had not spoken to him. 

“Abram, get together your belongings and go 
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By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


vine. 


away from this country,’ God told him. “Go into 
a land that I will show you. In that other land I 
will bless you and make your name great. Your 
family will become a great people. And through 
you all the people of the earth will be blessed.” 

Abram did as the Lord told him. He took with 
him his wife Sarai and his nephew, whose name 
was Lot. Lot’s father, who was Abram’s brother, 
was dead, so Lot did not wish to stay behind when 
Abram left Chaldea. 

It was not easy in those days to move from one 
country to another. But Abram and Lot took their 


tents and servants, their cattle and sheep and 


started out upon the road. The country that they 
crossed had high mountains on one side and a 
great desert on the other. They crossed rivers and 
climbed hills, then finally they came to the land 
of Canaan. 

Here the two men stopped. They found the 
grass plentiful and enough water for their cattle 
and sheep. Abram put up his tent under an oak 
tree on one of the plains in Canaan. “This is the 
land that I promised,” the Lord told him. “I will 
give it to you, to your children, and to your chil- 
dren’s children.” 

The tent under the oak tree was Abram’s home. 
And because he loved God and believed His 
promises, he set about building an altar. The 
altar may have been just a pile of well-selected 
stones. But it was of Abram’s own making, a spot 
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‘where he could honor his God, and on it he 


burned an offering, the best lamb that he could 
find in all his flock. 

Because their flocks and herds were large, 
Abram and Lot often had to move to new graz- 
ing land. Each time they took their tents and serv- 
ants; and each time that he moved Abram made 
a new altar, for he burned many offerings to the 
honor and glory of his God. 


There were other herdsmen and shepherds al- 
ready living in the land of Canaan, and good 
grazing land and water often became scarce. This 
caused many quarrels, sometimes even between 
the men who worked for Abram and Lot. 

When Abram heard of the quarrels he went 
to Lot and told him: “We are kinsmen. Let there 
be no quarrel between us, nor between your men 
and my men. The land is big. It is better that we 
part. If you want the land on the right, then I 
will take the land on the left. But if you want the 
land on the left, then I will take the land on the 
right.” 

‘Giving Lot the choice of the land shows us 
how honorable Abram was. God had given the 
land to him, yet he wished to share and share 
generously with the younger 
man. And as the two men stood 
on the hillside overlooking the 
valley, where the river Jordon 


When You Made 


much on them and that he was unfair in his deal- 
ings, refused any longer to take orders from him. 


The great king brought his armies and made 


war upon the five cities. He captured the people 
and took all their possessions. Lot saw his herds 
and his flocks go, and he and his family were 
made prisoners. 

Abram, who still lived in Canaan, heard the 
sad news. Quickly he called his servants, his shep- 
herds, and his friends, and they went in search 
of Lot. They found the enemy and the prisoners 
camped near the headwaters of the river Jordan 
at a place called Dan. When it was night Abram 
and his men rushed upon the enemy so suddenly 
that they fled in fright. Lot, his wife, and many 
of his friends and much of their goods were left 
behind. 

The king of Sodom and the king of Salem 
came out to meet Abram. The king of Salem 
said, “Blessed be Abram of the most high God.” 
And he gave food to Abram and his men. 

The king of Sodom told Abram, “Give me my 
people that you have rescued, and you may take 
all the goods that you have found.” 

“I will take nothing,” Abram declared, “but 
the food that was given to me 
and to the men who are with 
me. I did not act for gain.” 

Lot took his family and his 


flowed, Lot saw in the distance 
the city of Sodom. 

“I will take my tents and my 
men, my flocks and my herds, 
and go down into the valley 
near that city,” he told Abram. 

Lot thought only of himself 
when he made his choice of the 
land. He was selfish. The peo- 
ple living in the city of Sodom 
were wicked and sinful. And as 
the seasons changed and the 
yeats passed, Lot moved his 
tents nearer and still nearer 
Sodom, until finally he was liv- 
ing in the city itself. 

Near Sodom were four other 
cities, and each of the five cities 
was ruled by its own king. But 
a great king living in a far coun- 
try ruled over these lesser kings. 
After several years the people 


- and the lesser kings, thinking 


that the great king imposed too 


the Sky 
By Carolan White 


When You made the sky, dear 
Father, 
So blue and wide and high, 
Did You think, “My little 
birds must have 


Much room to soar and 
fly”? 


And when You made the 
meadows, 
All bright with flowers gay, 
Did You think, “My boys and 
girls must have 
A happy place for play”? 


I want to thank You, Father, 
You have been kind, in- 
deed! 
Planning Your creatures’ 
comforts, 


Tending their every need. 


goods and went again to Sodom 
to live. Abram and his men 
went back to the land of 
Canaan. And the Lord spoke to 
Abram: ‘Fear not, for I am 
your shield. And for your serv- 
ice I will reward you greatly.” 

“Lord, I am an old man and 
have no child,’ Abram said. “A 
servant will inherit my belong- 
ings.” 

Again the Lord spoke. “A 
servant shall not inherit the 
land I have given you, but it 
shall be your own son. Look to- 
ward the heavens and count the 
stars. So shall the number of 
your descendants be.” 

The Lord had _ promised 
Abram a son! Abram prepared 
an offering upon the altar that 
he had made. And he promised 
the Lord that he would serve 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Etta E. Montgomery 


Said: “I'd like to get out and go away. 

If the bars were down, I wouldn’t wait; 

- But I don’t know how to unlatch the gate.” 
The other cows said: ““Why wish to roam, 


When you’ve such a pleasant and comfortable home 


“Our pasture is full of clover sweet, 

And we've nothing to do but eat and eat.” 

But the brown cow said, “I heard someone say 
That a cow jumped over the moon one day; 
And if any cow could do that, you see, 

To jump over this fence should be easy for me.’ 


So she jumped and jumped like a circus clown 
Till finally part of the fence fell down; 

And the little brown cow stepped over the rail, 
Threw up her head, and switched her tail; 
Then bellowed loud a great long moo-0-0-0 
Which sounded like, “See what I can do-0-0-0. 


A little brown cow in a field on¢ day | It] 
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She trotted away to find some feed, 
But found only thistle and brier and weed. 

Still she wandered on, and what do you think? 
She couldn’t find a place to drink! 

She went down a lane to a drinking trough, 


4 


_ But the bars were shut, and she couldn’t get through. 


"Twas a voice she knew—’t was Tommy, the boy 


' But an angry farmer drove her off. 


It began to get dark and started to rain, 
And she wished that she were home again. 
She saw, at last, a nice long lane, 
Thinking, “Here I guess I can get some grain.” 
So she hurried fast to find the gate, 
But got there just a little too late. 


She heard a dog bark and a man hoo-hoo, 


_ She was hungry and cold—she heard someone say, 
_ “I think the brown cow came down this way.” 


Who lived at the farm, and she bellowed with joy. 


When at last in the barn she was safe for the night -a 3X 
And had somewhat got over her terrible fright 2 
She said, “Never more will I boastfully say 

That I'm discontented, and run away; 


S| For I’ve found that here I’m safe from harm, 
' | And no place is so good as the dear old farm.” 
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China Prince and the Strangers 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Be a good girl and wait till 
we finish,’ David begged, but 
he was hurrying so fast that he 
dropped his end of the board, 
and Red’s end twisted loose. 

“That boar’s exploring along 
the west lot,” said Red. 

David did not answer, but he 
thought: ““He’ll be here before 
we can finish; and if he gets 
through, he and China Prince 
will have an awful fight. To- 
morrow'll be ruined for Dad 
and everyone else.” 

Red said suddenly, “Let’s do 
some thinking instead of work- 
ing like crazy.” 

David hit his finger, and it 


hurt all the way to his shoul-. 


der. He straightened, letting 
the board and his hammer and 
nail fall. His face felt hot. 
How could Red be so calm 
about the fix he was in? 

“There’s nothing to think 
about but this fence,’ he said 
shortly. 

“My dad says when a fel- 
low’s in trouble he ought to 
check up on what he’s trying to 
do and why,” Red _ insisted. 
“Anyway, I think we ought to 
change our tactics quick! We 
cati't get mixed into a hog 
fight.” 

David stared at him. Red 
was right, and there was a way 
to get the hogs where the old 
ones and the new ones could 
not see one another till the 
fence was tight. 

“We'll do it!” he cried. 
“Stand guard while I get these 
fellows inside the shed, will 
you?” 

He climbed the fence and 
dropped into the lot, but the 
hogs were too excited to pay 
attention to him. Even the 


familiar call to food did not in- 
terest them. They ran in all di- 
rections. ‘“The idea’s all right,” 
David thought. “But I can’t 
make it work.” 

He looked for China Prince 
and Bige. They were in the 
farthest corner of the lot, one 


on one side of the fence, one on — 


the other. 

“Bige,” he called. “Bring 
China Prince in.” 

Bige had done this chore for 
months, and usually, when he 
got the big hog started the 
others followed. 

Small black Bige wriggled 
under the fence. He dashed at 
China Prince. The hog lowered 
his head to stand his ground, 
but the fury in Bige made him 
turn and scurry to the shed. 

When the other hogs started 
after him David heard Red 
shout, “Anne, I told you to stay 
on that fence!” 

David whirled to see what 
had happened. 

While Red was standing 
guard in the meadow, Anne 
had climbed down into the hog 
lot. Now a huge sow was rac- 
ing toward her. Its head wa: 
low. Its small eyes were on 
China Prince. As it ran past 
Anne, its big shoulder knocked 
her flat in the dust. 

David slammed the door 
after the last hog and dropped 
the lock. While Red was still 
climbing the fence, he ran to 
Anne and lifted her gently. She 
was not crying, but her face 
was flushed. 

When her brother reached 
them she said in a sad little 
voice, ‘I’m not hurt, Red. And 
I’m sorry I didn’t mind. I 
though i 
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Red laughed with relief, and 
David said: “I didn’t mind 
either, Anne. I got to thinking 
at the wrong time, too. Not 
about the fence, but about 
Bige’s harness. So we had 
trouble. But we'll turn over a 
new leaf, won’t we?” 

She nodded solemnly. 

“Come on,” her brother said, 
“You can hold nails, Anne, 
And we'll finish in time to 
check up on our picnic.” 

David took a deep breath. 
“We'll have a good Father's 
Day, too,” he said happily. 


Borrow a Grandma 


(Continued from page 8) 


felt very queer indeed. 

“Well! And who are you?” 
she rasped. 

“I’m Deedy——’” She choked 
so that she could not go on. So 
she opened the knitting bag 
and dumped Christopher on 
the bed. 

“My stars!” exclaimed old 
Mrs. Burton. 

Chris leaped to the pillow 
and purred his best coffee-grind- 
er purr. He switched back 
and forth and told her in cat 
language how glad he was to 
see her again. He poked his 
nose in her face. And what a 
change there was in Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s face! 

“Why!” thought Deedy. 
“She’s real pretty. She loves 
Chris very much, and it changes 
her mouth and eyes.” 

“You're Deedy, you say. Oh, 
yes, you are the little girl the 
other side of the hedge who 
says, “Yes, ma'am,’ instead of 
‘Huh?’ I remember now. And 
you wrote me a letter. It’s un- 
der my pillow.:” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Deedy. 
And suddenly she burst into 
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laughter at Christopher's 
ranks. He was jumping 
straight up in the air and then 
pouncing down on his mis- 
tress’s toes under the bed- 
dothes. Mrs. Burton laughed, 
too. A nurse passing by in 
the corridor heard the strange 
sound—strange for this par- 
ticular room, where nurses 
dreaded to enter—and peeped 
in the door. 

“Oh, mercy me! A cat on 
your bed, Mrs. Burton!” she 
cried. “How did he get in? Lit- 
tle girl, did you sneak him in?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean—oh, 
he has done her so much 

already—and——”’ Deedy 
looked ready to cry. 

Mrs. Burton’s voice broke in. 
“Nurse, this is my grand- 


daughter, and she knows a- 


thing or two! She knows that 
seeing my cat is worth more 
than all your vile tonics put to- 
gether. He stays here as long 
as she does!” 

The nurse went out and 
closed the door. Deedy’s face 
held a light. “My granddaugh- 
ter,” Mrs. Burton had called 
her! 

“Then you are going to be 
my grandma! And you will 
come to our party! And I'll 
bake some cookies just for you. 
What kind do you like best?” 

“Molasses, with lots of gin- 
ger,’ the old woman said in a 
choked voice. 

Suddenly Deedy leaned over 
and kissed the face that looked 


_ $0 kind all at once. Her cheek 


was wet when she stood up, 
but she had not been crying. 
Mrs. Burton was wiping her 
eyes on the top of the sheet. 

“Sure you want a cranky 
old lady for a grandma?” 
she asked. “It'll have to be for 
keeps, you know, not just for 

(Please turn to page 24) 


RECLAMATION 


Our Stamp 


By Roland Rexroth 


N MANY parts of the world 
there are large areas of des- 
ert land that receive little or no 
rainfall. Although the land it- 
self is fertile, it has insufficient 
moisture to sustain the growth 
of vegetation, and hence cannot 
be used to produce food. 

Since ancient times men have 
sought ways to irrigate these 
arid lands, and thus supply the 
necessary moisture so that they 
can be farmed. Sometimes they 
have dug deep wells and found 
sufficient water to irrigate the 
surface. In other instances they 


have built dams across water- 


courses to form artificial lakes, 
and used the stored water both 
for irrigation and to generate 
electrical power. 

To “reclaim” the vast areas 
of arid land in the west and 
southwest portions of the 
United States, Congress in the 
year 1902 passed the Reclama- 
tion Act. This act gave the De- 
partment of the Interior author- 
ity to construct dams for irriga- 
tion and power purposes. To 
supervise and build these proj- 
ects, the department organized 
the Reclamation Service, now 
called the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Since 1902 it has con- 


structed some of the largest 
dams in the world. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
was issued in 1952 to commem- 
orate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the passage of the Reclamation 
Act. It pictures the Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia 
River in the State of Washing- 
ton. This dam, completed in 
1942, is the largest concrete 
dam in the world. Two other 
dams in the United States, the 
Shasta Dam in California and 
the Hoover Dam in Arizona and 
Nevada, are higher than Grand 
Coulee, but its height of 550 
feet and its length of 4,172 feet 
make it the largest in overall 
size. 

The backwater from the 
Grand Coulee Dam forms a 
127-square mile reservoir, which 
is called Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Lake. It is designed to store suf- 
ficient water to irrigate two 
hundred thousand acres of land 
which were once desert. 

The Grand Coulee project is 
a magnificient sight, and when- 
ever you take a motor trip 
through the State of Washing- 
ton, you should by all means 
drive through Coulee City and 
see it. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 
Molasses Cookies 
3/, cup of shortening 1 teaspoon of salt 
1 cup of sugar 1 teaspoon of soda 
2 well-beaten eggs 2 teaspoons of cinnamon 
1 cup of light molasses 1 teaspoon of ginger 


4 cups of flour 34, cup of cold, strong coffee 

USAN, Larry, and Anne were sitting around the table in the 

White kitchen, reading the latest issue of WEE WIsDOM. 

Susan had been reading aloud. As she finished, Larry com- 
mented, “ “Borrow a Grandma’ was sure a good story!” 

“Susie, do you think we could make molasses cookies like 
Deedy did for her borrowed grandma?” Anne asked. 

“Maybe we could. I'll find out. Mother!” she called. 

“I heard you, darling. Of course, we can make molasses 
cookies,” Mrs. White said as she joined the children. “Wash 
your hands, and we'll start. 

“We'll use measuring spoons, a measuring cup, an egg beater, 


_ a teaspoon, a mixing bowl, a large spoon, a flour sifter, a smaller 


bowl, and a cooky sheet. 

“First, I'll light the oven and preheat it to 350 degrees. Larry, 
will you measure out the shortening, please? Remember, a good 
way to get a 34 cup measurement is to fill the measuring cup 14 
full with water, then add shortening until the water level comes 
up to one cup and drain off the water,” Mrs. White directed. 
“Now measure the sugar. Put the shortening and sugar in the 
bowl and cream them by pressing the mixture against the bowl 
with the back of the mixing spoon.” 

“T’ll beat the eggs,” Anne offered. 

“Fine, dear. Then measure the molasses. We'll add these two 
ingredients to the sugar and shortening. 

“Susan, you sift the flour. Then measure it, and put the flour, 
salt, soda, cinnamon, and ginger into this smaller bowl. 


“Now we must add the dry ingredients alternately with the 


cold coffee.” 

“That means to add first a little of one and then a little of 
the other, doesn’t it, Mother?” Susan asked. 

“Yes, dear. We happen to have enough coffee left from break- 
fast. But if we didn’t, we could make strong coffee in a small 
drip coffee pot by using a heaping tablespoon of coffee and a 
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little more than 34 cup of water, 
Or we could use 114 teaspoons 
of instant powdered coffee and 
add 34 cup of boiling water 
to it. 

“Now we'll drop the mixture 
from a teaspoon onto a greased 
cooky sheet and bake at 350 de. 
grees for fifteen minutes.” 

“And it makes seven dozen 
super cookies just like the ones 
Deedy made for her grandma!” 
Susan exclaimed. 


Borrow a Grandma 


(Continued from page 23) 


one party. Well, I think my 
arm will be mending faster 
from now on. Can you come 
and see me every day?” 

“Of course, I can. And oh, 
I'm so glad to have a grand- 
ma, a real one.” 

“Maybe you'd better leave 
Christopher at home next time. 
We might not get away with it 
again!” Mrs. Burton’s black 
eyes were twinkling. 

“T'll take good care of him 
while you are away—Hilda 
and I. Do you think they will 
let you out of the hospital in 
time for our party?” Deedy 
looked anxious. 

“T’ll see that they do,” said 
Mrs. Burton. “And anyhow, 
now that I have a new grand- 
daughter, I'll get well faster.” 

“Visiting hours are over! 
Visiting hours are over!” said 
the voice on the loud-speaker 
in the hall. 

So Deedy put Chris back in 
the knitting bag, said good-by 
and thank you, threw a kiss 
and a big smile from the door- 
way, and left the room. Chris 
was acting up, and the bag was 
bouncing around. Deedy tured 
in her visitor’s card quickly 
and hurried to the door. Just as 


she got there, Chris gave a 
smothered yowl, but the danger 
was past now. She heaved a 
great sigh of relief. 

“Oh, Chris, we've helped 
her! You really have discovered 
a new world. Smiles, Chris! 
Now, stick out your head all 
you want to, but keep the rest 
of you inside this bag. You 
don’t know anything at all 
about traffic. Just wait till I tell 
Mother and my teacher that 
I've got a pretty grandma to 
bring to the party. And that 
Bert! H’m! He'd better stop 
even thinking ‘Old Lady Bur- 
ton.’ ” 

She reached home quickly, 
opened the knitting bag, 
poured the indignant Christo- 
pher out, and burst into the 
house with the big news. 

“Yes, God used both you 
and Chris to help Mrs. Bur- 
ton,” her mother said. “You 
and she both are going to have 
such a happy time. And can’t 
you imagine the lovely party 
under the trees with twenty 
dear grandmas talking and 
laughing together?” 

“I must practice making 
some molasses-ginger cookies!” 
sang Deedy. “Please, may I 
begin now?” 


The Packing-Box 
Family 
(Continued from page 11) 


“And the minute the flour 
was ground and the sacks put 
back into my cart I hitched up 
those twin calves again and 
hustled them home as fast as I 
could!” 

“What did Grandpa say?” 
demanded Harriet, eager to see 
justice done. 

“Well,” Daddy laughed, 
“my father was just coming in 


Matchbox Toys 


By Glenn Morgan 


Por matchboxes and pipe cleaners are all you need for 
fuzzy-legged animals like this horse and ostrich. You will 
probably think of many other animals that you can make this easy 
way, but first try these two for fun. 

Slide out the matchbox and run two pipe cleaners inside the 
cover. Bend the ends down for legs, as shown in the small illustra- 
tion. Run another pipe cleaner through at the top of the cover for 
the head and tail of the horse. Then bend the pipe cleaners at 
angles so that you can push the matchbox back inside the cover. 
This will hold the pipe cleaners in place. Now you can bend the 
head, tail, and feet in shapes to suit yourself and to make the horse 
stand up. 

The ostrich’s head and tail are made from one pipe cleaner 
run through the box, but the two legs do not run all the way 
through—just far enough to hold firmly. Bend loops for the feet 
big enough so that your ostrich will stand up. 

Now see what else you can make! 


from the field for dinner when 
I arrived. And I told him my 
story so fast that he had to ask 
me to repeat it before he got 
what I was driving at. 

“Then he suddenly threw 
back his head and laughed and 
laughed. ‘Son,’ he explained to 
me, ‘that was Mr. Ferguson’s 
toll that he was taking out. 


It’s our way of paying him for 


grinding the rest of the wheat. 


or corn for us—we give him a 
toll. That’s the way he makes 
a living for his family.’” 
Daddy had followed them 
into the kitchen. Mother was 
doing the dishes quietly but 
quickly. Harriet dried them, and 
Tommy put them away as they 
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listened to the conclusion of the 
story. 

They had been so absorbed 
in the story that it was al- 
most a surprise when there 
was suddenly the sound of 
many feet on the front porch 
and a hearty knock at the door 
and a cheerful voice calling, 
“Anybody home?” 

Suddenly the hall and the 
living room, the dining room 
and even the kitchen were full 
of people—smiling, cheerful, 
friendly people who made up 
the congregation of the Moores- 
town Methodist Church. And 
they were all carrying packages, 
some large, some small. 

Janie Marrow appeared from 
behind a group of grownups, 
carrying a round tissue- 
wrapped package. “It’s home- 
made mints!” she whispered to 
Harriet. “Mother made them 
this afternoon. She said that in- 
stead of bringing sugar she was 
going to make it up into 
mints!” Janie giggled. “Isn't 
this fun?” she added. 

“Oh, yes!’ Harriet’s eyes 
glowed. It was wonderful fun 
—like a big party with all the 
people chatting and visiting 
with one another. 

Just then Mr. Bowen, who 
owned the corner drugstore 
and was superintendent of the 
Sunday school, appeared at the 


front door. “I just thought,” he . 


boomed out in his deep voice, 
“that since we were having this 
affair we ought to make a real 
party of it. So I brought three 
gallons of ice cream from the 
drugstore, and we'll serve it 
right out here in the side yard.” 

At this announcement 
Tommy and his friend Bill 
Lassiter made a dive out the 
kitchen door to be the first to 
get to Mr. Bowen and the ice- 
cream freezers. The rest of the 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus 


crowd followed out into the 
big grassy yard. Daddy hurried 
up from the basement with two 
lanterns, which he lighted and 
hung from the low limbs of the 
big oak tree. 

The dim light from the lan- 
terns and the glow from a full 
moon just rising above the 
wooded meadow gave Harriet 
the delightful feeling that they 
were actors in a fairy story. 

Mr. Bowen, his white apron 
glowing in the dim light, was 
busy serving ice-cream cones 
and handing them around. 

Bill Lassiter’s mother took 
her son firmly by the arm and 
said in a fierce whisper: ““Wil- 
liam Lassiter, you stand right 
here by me and no foolishness! 
That’s the fourth ice-cream 
cone you've had tonight, for 
I’ve been counting! You're 
making a pig of yourself!” 


Bill bit deeply into the straw. 
berry cone and watched for a 
chance to sample the chocolate, 

Suddenly Janie darted out 
from behind the snowball bush, 
tagged Harriet, and then darted 
away again. Instantly the game 


was on. The two girls, joined 


by all the other children, began 
a wonderful game of tag down 
through the moonlit meadow, 

Finally, when they were 
breathless and exhausted, the 
voices of the adults reached 
them in the meadow: “Janie, 
come on, time to go!” 

“Where in the world are 
Elizabeth and Mary Ann. It's 
way past bedtime for them!” 

The Fredricks stood together 
and told their friends good 
night. ‘““You’ve been so kind 
and generous,” Daddy said in 
his quiet way. “Thank you, all. 
Thank you, everyone.” 

As the last group started 
down the street, Mr. Bowen 
and the boy who helped him 
at the drugstore pushed a little 
cart up to get the empty ice- 
cream freezers. 

“That was so good of you, 
Mr. Bowen,” Mother said. “It 
made it seem so like a party to 
have your good ice cream for 
refreshments!” 

“Don’t mention it!” Mr. 
Bowen suddenly was embar- 
rassed at the credit that was 
being given him. “I believe,” 
he blurted out, “that there 
ought to be some fun in fe 
ligion as well as the long-face 
stuff! It gives us all a good 
feeling about the church when 
we get together this way!” 

“You and I think exactly 
alike on that!” Daddy agreed 
heartily as he helped lift the 
empty freezers onto the cart. 

As Mother and Daddy put 
away the food that had been 
brought to the pounding, Har- 
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riet took Allan by the hand 
and eased him up the steep 
stairs. “Time for bed, time for 
bed.” She sang it like a little 
chant as she guided the sleepy 
child to his room and tucked 
him in. 

When she came down she 
found Tommy, heavy-eyed with 
sleep, carrying on a determined 
conversation to keep from be- 
ing sent to bed. “I think,” he 
declared, “that preachers’ fami- 
lies have the most fun of all!” 

“They do!” Daddy agreed. 

“I wonder what nice thing 
will happen to us next,” 
Tommy mused. 

“School,” commented Mother 
as she wiped off the table. “It 
starts next week.” 

“Oh, school!” Tommy 
groaned as he headed for bed. 

“School!” Harriet breathed, 
her eyes shining like candle- 
light. “Mother, I’m going to 
have Miss Merriweather and I 
can hardly wait!” 

“I don’t blame you for feel- 
ing that way,” smiled Mother. 
“Being in Miss Merriweather's 
room is just about the nicest 
thing that could happen to 
anyone!” 

“A whole year in Miss 
Merriweather’s room!” Harriet 
sighed blissfully. 

“We hope a whole year, 
Harriet,’”” Daddy reminded her. 
“Remember, the Conference 
meets in six more weeks. And 
in a Methodist preacher's 


family there’s always a pos- 


sibility that we might move.” 

“Oh, Daddy, we couldn’t 
move this year! Harriet looked 
stricken. 

“Always a chance, honey,” 
Mother said as she motioned 
toward the stairs. “Now trot 
on to bed and dream about 
Miss Merriweather!” 

(To be continued) 


VERYONE should have a handy little travel case to carry 
on vacation. 


Cut a strip of felt 3 inches wide by 6 inches long for the cov- 
ering of the case, in which you may carry postage stamps, pins, 
and needles. On the ends cut handles as shown. Cut a piece 1 by 
Y/ inch from each corner, then cut a slot 14 by 14 inch in the 
center. 

From a contrasting color of felt cut a strip 214 inches wide 
by 514, inches long for the inside of the case. Fold one end of this 
strip back 114 inches and stitch across each end, making a pocket 
that may be used for carrying postage stamps. Then place this 
piece of felt over the first strip and stitch down the center as you 
would stitch the pages in a book. Sew a snap in the center at each 
end of your case near the handle. With a few postage stamps 
tucked in the pocket and some straight pins, safety pins, and 
needles on the other felt page your travel case is now ready for 
vacation. 

Strips of felt can be sewed or pasted on the outside, or you may 
decorate the outside of the case with bright-colored buttons and 


‘thread. If you wish to make a fancy case, use sequins and create 


your own design; even initials can be made as part of the decora- 


~ tion. A travel case makes a nice gift for a friend going on vaca- 


tion. 
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MONG the letters that 
have come to us this 
month we found one that told 
of a very unusual situation 
existing between pets. As a 
rule, cats are considered ene- 
mies of birds, but this letter 
tells of a pigeon and a cat that 
are very close friends. We are 
happy to share Zane’s letter 
with you, so that you, too, may 
enjoy her interesting story. 
Send your letters about your 


pets to Wee Wispom, Lee's 
Summit, Missouri. Be sure to 
give your name, age, and ad- 


dress. 


Dear Editor: 1 am a Latvian girl 
eleven years old. I would like to 
tell you about some of our pets. 
They are a strange group! We 
have a dog Tippie; a cat Mac, and 
a pigeon Tata. 

About two years ago, Grandma 
found a baby pigeon on the floor 
in the barn. She brought it to the 
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house, and we fed it bread rolled 
into little balls. We have kept it 
ever since. It cannot fly, as there is 
something the matter with one of 
its wings. In the winter it stays at 
the barn, and the rest of the year 
near the house. We feed it dried 
corn and dried peas, and, more 
than anything else, it loves the pel- 
lets that Mother gives our calves, 

As I have said, in winter Tata’s 
home is in the barn, and strange 
to say, Mac doesn’t even try to 
bother him. Instead, she plays with 
him like she would with another 
cat. She pats 8 and claws him 
and kicks playfully, but never hurts 
him. 

Often the pigeon is annoying. 
When Mother goes to the barn in 
the morning he jumps at her and 
- in her way until she gives him 

is pellets. 

One day a man came to the barn 
to look at our calves. Just then 
Mac came along; the pigeon 
jumped at her, and the fight was 
on. The man was very surprised 
and said we should take a picture 
of them. 

They certainly are a strange pair. 
—Zane Guleno. 


Dear Editor: We have a pet 
monkey. His name is Jerry, and he 
can do many tricks. He wears 
clothes. Also, when we take him 
outside with us he-reaches into the 
fishpond and pulls the lilies out of 
the water. 

We also have a parrot whose 
name is Polly. She watches tele- 
vision with us at night. The other 
night when we were watching 
wrestling she yelled, “Throw them 
out, Father.” —Betty Stewart. 


Dear Editor: My pet is unusual 
and one that most people dont 
have—a raccoon. 

One day my father said there was 
a little raccoon on the road, so we 
went to get him. He was so little 
that he could hardly walk, We gave 
him milk from a doll’s bottle. Now 
he has got quite used to it, but at 
first he didn’t drink very well from 
the bottle. 

He loves to sit on my shoulder, 
and I love to play with him—Saly 
Willis. 
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Puzzle 


Randolph 8 
ACROSS 


. You and me, 
. Behold! 
. Household ani- 


10 


mal. 
7. Grown-up boy. 16 
8. Indian weapon. 


10. To devour; chew [16 


up. 
11. Sour fruit. 


17 


13. Belonging to him. 
14. A color. 

16. That thing. 

17. In the direction of, 


DOWN 


1. Toward the sky. 
2. Large body of water. 
3. Established rule (policemen up- 


hold it). 
. Atop of. 
. Big, woody plants, 
. Acar engine. 
. Male sheep. 
11. Illuminated; full of light. 
12. Used in playing tennis. 
13. Hello! 
15. Accomplish; get done. 


ON 


Strike Off 
By Isabel Williams 


Here is a zle you will find 
fun to work. eee 

The number in parentheses in- 
di¢ates the number of letters in each 
word. To help you, we have 
worked number 1. 

l. Strike off last letter of A 
HEAVENLY BODY (5, comet). 
Find TO ARRIVE (4, come). 

2. Strike off last letter of EX- 
TREME ANGER (4). Find A 
TATTERED CLOTH (3). 

3. Strike off last letter of TO 
FRIGHTEN (5). Find MARK 
LEFT BY A WOUND (4). 

4. Strike off last letter of A 
DIVISION OF A STATE (6). 
Find TO ENUMERATE (5). 


5. Strike off last letter of A 
BURROWING ANIMAL (6). 
Find INSIGNIA OF OFFICE such 
as a policeman wears. (5). 

6. Strike off last letter of TO 
COMMENCE (5). Find A HEAV- 
ENLY BODY (4). 

7. Strike off last letter of 
THICK BRANCHING SHRUB 
(4). Find A PUBLIC VEHICLE 

3). 
‘ 8. Strike off last letter of AN 
ASIATIC COUNTRY (5). Find 
PART OF THE FACE (4). 

9. Strike off last letter of MA- 

TURE FRUIT (4). Find TO TEAR 
(3). 
10. Strike off last letter of PAD 
OF PAPER (6). Find PIECE OF 
FURNITURE (5). 

11. Strike off last letter of 


KIND OF MEAT (4). Find AN 
INSECT (3). 
12. Strike off last letter of TO 


TOMED BOAT (4). 


13. Strike off last letter of TO 
GLISTEN, GLEAM (5). Find 
PART OF THE LEG (4). 


14. Strike off last letter of 
SLIGHTLY HOT (4). Find 
ARMED CONELICT (3). 

15. Strike off last letter of TO 
REJECT AS FALSE (4). Find 
CAVE OF AN ANIMAL (3). 


Brain Ticklers 
By Marion Ulimark 


Are you good at riddles? Try 
these and see how you score. When 
you have checked the answers you 
are ready to try these brain ticklers 
on your friends. 


1. What has ears but cannot hear? 

2. What two animals always go to 

bed with you at night? 

3. What kind of umbrella does the 
President’s wife carry on a rainy 
day? 

. What has teeth and cannot eat? 

. Why did the foolish man drive 
his car off the edge of the moun- 


tain? 
& 


Find the Furniture 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


Hidden in the following sen- 
tences you will find furniture for 
Nell’s dollhouse. The pieces of 
furniture can be found in the letters 
of words that follow each other in 
the sentences. 


od 


1. Nell was not able to paint her 
dollhouse alone. 

. Bob, Edna, and Mary helped her. 

. The children used paint buckets, 
tools, and brushes to work with. 

. They painted over ugly cracks in 
the wood. 

. A little clam pushed up through 
the sand to watch them. 

. Nell’s puppy wanted to help, but 
he was so fat he could hardly 
walk. 

7. Later, the children stopped their 
work to watch airplanes fly over- 
head. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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Good rds 
Booster 
Club 
Dear Boys and Girls: 


During this happy summer vacation let’s start a collection of smiles. 
This poem by Rendece Schmutz called “My Hobby” tells us how to do it: 
“The more I smile at people 
The more they smile at me; 
So I collect bright smiles each day 
From everyone I see.” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are held each 
month on these pages, where we print as many as we can of the letters we 


receive from Boosters. 


One need not be a subscriber for We Wispom in order to join the 
club, although we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There 


are no club dues. 


If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
Wee Wispon, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail an 


application blank to you. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like the Magic 
Pillow Verse in WEE Wispom that 
says: “Today I will think only kind 
thoughts of others. I will be 
thoughtful, understanding, and for- 
giving.” The world would be a 
happier place in which to live if 
everyone acted out this verse every 
day.—Shirley (Canada). 

Shirley, everything has a be- 
ginning. You can act out this 
Magic Pillow Verse, and the 
happy world will have its be- 
ginning with you. As each Good 
Words Booster Club member 
acts it out, the happy world will 
grow larger and larger. 


Dear Barbara: I am vety glad 
that I joined this wonderful Good 
Words Booster Club. Sometimes my 
brother teases me. It makes me very 
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angry, and I want to run at him and 
slap him. But always just at that 
moment a line from The Prayer of 
Faith pops into my mind: “Patient, 
kind, and loving, too.” I quickly 
control myself, and then I am in a 
good temper again. When anyone 
teases me I try to remember that 
they are just doing it in fun —Ann. 


Thank you, Ann, for sharing 
with us your way of controlling 
your temper. When we remem- 
ber to think patient, kind, and 
loving thoughts our faces look 
glad and happy, and our words 
and actions are kind and loving. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 have 
been a Booster for nearly two years, 
and I have been trying always to 

t the end of the last term in 


school we had dur examinations, in 
which I came out fourth. The girls 
and teachers were very surprised, as 
I usually come out sixteenth. This 
was the highest I have ever come. 
I think it was because I tried a little 
harder and asked God to help me. 
—Phyllis (South Wales). 


It is true, Phyllis, that God 
expects us to do our part. With 
our lessons our part is to take 
time to study and to prepare the 
lesson assignments each day. 
The studying is easy when we 
remember that God is active in 


_ our minds, helping us to leam 


quickly and easily and to re- 
member perfectly all that we 
need to know. 


Dear Barbara: When I was read- 
ing Wee Wispom I saw on the 
Booster Club page that one girl 
wrote something about “a smile 
will go a mile.” It made me think 
of a girl in our school who is al- 
ways pappy and smiling. Every time 
she smiles, her smile seems to go 
much farther than a mile, for every- 
one around her smiles and laughs, 
too. We love for her to be the leader 
in our games. And always at recess 
a happy group is gathered around 
her.—Maureen (Canada). 


Thank you, Maureen, for tell- 
ing us about your happy friend. 
She has learned that the way to 
have friends is to be a friend— 
to herself first and then to 
others. She knows that the way 
to be a friend is to be hap- 
py, harmonious, loving, patient, 
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and kind. We shall try to fol- 
low her way. 

Dear Barbara Benson: Tonight I 
decided I would join the Booster 
Club. I found an application blank 
in an old WEE WisDoo. I filled it 
out and am sending iit to you. I 
have read quite a few letters, and 
they show that their writers are 
good members of the club. I hope 
I will make a good member, too. 

Every Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing I memorize a poem out of WEE 
WispoM to say at dinner. Last 
Christmas I picked a very nice 

to say. Once I took my WEE 
WispoM to Sunday school and read 
The Prayer of Faith to my class. Ev- 
erybody told me that they enjoyed 


it—Jane. 


Welcome, Jane, to our merry 
band of Boosters. Try to keep 
the rules on your membership 
card. But if you fail, do not be 
dismayed. Just try again. It’s 
fun! 


Dear Barbara Benson: In our 
club pledge it says to think, speak, 
and do that which is loving and 
helpful. Before I became a Booster 
member I would often refuse to do 
things my parents asked me to 

0. 


After I became a member of the 
dub I thought often about the “do- 
ing” part of the club pledge. So 
now I am trying to do whatever my 
parents ask. Although I do not al- 
ways get to do so much as I want 
to do, I find that I am happier shar- 
ing my time with others——Glenda. 


You are right, Glenda, about 
how important it is to remember 
to act out our happy, loving 
thoughts. We do feel happy 
when we think loving thoughts 
about others. But we feel hap- 
pier and so do others when we 
let our words and actions ex- 
press these good thoughts. 
Thank you, Glenda, for your 
helpful letter. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am writing to let 
you know how I feel when I re- 


peat The Prayer of Faith. It helps 
me in learning to help at home. 
Sometimes when I am asked to run 
an errand I frown. But then I re- 
member the club pledge, and I try 
to stay quiet and change my mind. 
The club pledge helps me to think 
happy, kind, and loving thoughts 
and to let my words and actions be 
like my thoughts. I am trying to be 
like the three wise monkeys. I try 
to see only good, hear only good, 
and speak only good. I know I shall 
succeed if I keep on trying.—Carl- 
ton (British West Indies). 


Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it to 
be a mighty help, just as you 
have, Carlton. No matter what 
you try to do, The Prayer of 
Faith will help you to do it. In 
time, you will get so that say- 
ing this prayer is as natural as 
breathing. We know that you 
will keep right on radiating joy 
to all the world. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have found that 
the Golden Rule works. When I am 
tempted to do something wrong I 
just say the Golden Rule.—Donna. 

Following the Golden Rule 
really does make us and others 
happy, Donna. For Boosters the 
Golden Rule has three parts: 
First, we think about others. as 
we would have others think 
about us. Second, we speak to 
others as we would like others 
to speak to us. Third, we do to 
others as we would like others 
to do to us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a bad tem- 
per. Whenever anything goes wrong 
when I am playing or working, it 
flares up. I’ve tried everything. Can 
you help me out?—Ronald. 


Ronald, God is your help in 
every need. As you keep remem- 
bering this, you will find it 


. easier to change the unkind 


thoughts that cause your bad 
temper into kind and loving 
thoughts. Here is a little game 


of make-believe you might play 
whenever you find yourself be- 
coming angry: 
“Whenever I am angry, 
I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I'll sing just a little, 
But won't say a word.” 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Cynthia A. Reyes (9), 411 Mer- 
ced St., Paco, Manila, Philippine 
Islands; Norma Marshall (10), Box 
43, Frenchman Butte, Sask., Can- 
ada; Alexa Cameron (10), 63 
Wicksteed St., Wanganui, New 
Zealand; Eugenio Balmaceda H 
(11), 393 Ave. San Luis, Santiago, 
Chile, South America; Margaret 
Lettice (12), 9 Cannon St., Leith, 
Edinburgh 6, Scotland; Martha 
Morrow (12), Derrybstonee Brantry 
Owngannon Tyron, North Ireland; 
Sharon Sims (12), Leacross, Sask., 
Canada; Wally Henderson (13), 3 
Cotton Hill, St. Clair, Port-of-Spain, 
British West Indies; Mary Ellen 
Marcus (9), Box 175, Chatham, 
Ill.; Paulette Standley (8), Cascade, 
Mont.; Beverly Cheshier (10), 
4000 W. 25th St., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Linda Butler (10), Box 357, 
Neligh, Nebr.; Leslie Louise Sales 
(10), 10925 Park Ave., Tacoma, 
Wash.; Joseph Spitler (11), 312 
Montooth Ave., Lufkin, Tex.; Janet 
Mae Briggs (11), Rte. 1, Blue 
River, Wis.; Janet Zegers (11), 
Parker Rd., Palmyra, N.Y.; Loretta 
Lester (12), 4116 Northwest 22d 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Linda 
Martin (12), 715 S. Sherman, 
Denver 9, Colo.; Nancy May Brown 
(11), Courtice, Ont. Canada; 
Lorena McFarland (10), Box 67, 
Wellston, Okla.; Rebekah Canada 
(10), 420 Decatur St., Rome, Ga.; 


Jane Anne Todd (9), 60 Spring. 


Lane, Levittown, N. Y. 
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School’s Closing 
By Joan Bischoff (9 years) 
Buttzville, N.J. 


Closing time again is here— 
Work is over for the year. 


Work is over at long last; 
Pleasant memories have passed. 


We had fun at work all year, 
But we're glad vacation’s here. 


We're glad it’s not against the rule 
To dream forever of our school. 


No Room 
By Karen Hautala (5 years) 
Jackson, Mich. 


The boy has a hammer, 
The girl has a broom, 
The porch has a kitten, 
And no one has room! 


Market Day 
By Bobby Spiegel (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Market day, market day! 
Come and see my vegetables. . 
They are ripe; they are good; 
So trade them -now and hurry! 


Market day, market day! 
Come and see my corn. 

If you like it, we can trade; 
So hurry, hurry, hurry! 


Market day, market day! 
Come quick and see. 

I have two barrels of fruit; 
So hurry, hurry, and trade. - 


For 

It is market day, 
Market day! 

Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
For it is market day! 
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The Birds 
By Cheryl Robinson (9 years) 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada 


The birds are singing every day. 

“Cheer up! Cheer up!” they seem 
to say. 

Some birds stay the winter here, 

And some fly southward every year. 


Some are brown, and some are 
blue; 

And some are white and yellow, 
too. 

You can help birds every way; 

Just give them crumbs to eat each 


day. 


Mother 
By Maria Spounias (9 years) 
Danville, Ill. 


Mother, you mean all 
The world to me. 

You, with your love 
And your loyalty. 


‘I love you, Mother, 
I love you much. 

You, with your sweet kiss 
And tender touch. 


The Ant 
By Joanne Ralston 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


The busy ant works hard all day 
And never stops to rest or play. 


He carries things five times his size 
And never grumbles, whines, or 
cries. 


And even climbing flower stalks, 
He always runs, he never walks. 


And though I praise his boundless 
vim, 
I really am not fond of him. 


Vacation 
By Claire Guerrant (10 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


School is out. Hurray! Hurray! 

Now the children can run and play, 
We will have fun wherever we go, 
Even if we have the garden to hoe, 


Some children like to stay at home, 
Others to the seashore roam. 

Wherever you like to go and play, 
Be a good child all through the day, 


When I Awake 
By William Kunkel (10 years) 
Smyrna, N.Y. - 
When I awake within my bed 
And lift my tired, sleepy head, 
I hear the birds sing once more; 
And then Mom’s head pops in the 
door; 


She says to me, “Get out of bed; 

It’s time to play, you sleepyhead.” 

And that’s the way I rise each day, 

With poe of pep for all kinds 


play. 


Little Boy 
By Tony Spence (6 years) 
Chowchilla, Calif. 
I'ma little boy, 
I talk plain. 
But little dogs, 
And things like that, 
Cannot understand me. 


School’s Out 
By Nancy Dooley (8 years) 
City, Okla. 


In summer when school is out 

I just like to run about; 

I like to run and skip, . 
But best of all to play with Flip. 
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Flip. 


Spring Comes 
By Sandra June Cayea (10 years) 
Oakfield, N.Y. 


Spring is the time when flowers 
bloom, 

And the birds begin to croon, 

And the daffodils show their heads 

From above their winter beds. 

And the pussy willows show all 
around, 

As the —_ sprout up from the 
ground. 

Spring is the time of all the year 

When all the plants seem so dear, 

Because they start a brand-new 
life— 

Once more revived from winter's 
strife 


Magic Fairies 
By Sheila, Howard, and 
Elaine Kushner 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Oh, all the magic fairies 

From their homes up in the sky 
Look down on us humans 

With an experienced eye! 


With their bright-golden halos 
And their transparent wings 

They're still looking over you, 
Feeling like kings. 


A flutter of their wings and up they 
arise 
Into the air and up to the sky. 
This is the time when their fun 
will start ; 
With all the stored-up laughter 
that’s in their heart. 


When the fairies are happy and 
have a good time, 
To play with them the sun would 
ine, 
When they fly down; they’re in a 
big rush, 
For just one reason: To watch 
over us. 


Kitchen Dances 
By Bonnie Babcock (11 years) 
Prattsburg, N.Y. 


One night I woke up with a 
start. I heard a lot of funny, loud 
hoises down in the kitchen. I 
turned on my light and looked at 
the clock. It was just midnight, 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re 

turn unused contributions. 
Parents and Teachers: Please be 

sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


I went into Mother’s room. I 
asked her what all the racket was. 
She said she didn’t hear anything 
and for me to stop imagining 
things. I decided to take a look. 
I opened the kitchen door a crack. 
I couldn’t believe what I saw! 

The refrigerator was dancing 
with the stove. The chairs were 
dancing. Knives were tickling 
everyone's feet. The teakettle was 
singing. The pots and pans were 
banging against each other for 
rhythm. 

Suddenly the sink called, “Re- 
freshments !” ran to 
the sink and turned on the faucets 
for lemonade. The cupboard was 
passing out doughnuts. 

I ran back upstairs to tell 
Mother. She came down to look. 
She opened the kitchen door wide. 
Everything bowed and said, “Ex- 


_cuse me,” and went back to its 


right place. 

The next morning I wondered 
whether it was all a funny dream 
or whether it really happened, 


Vacation Time 


By Leann Boeve (8 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Vacation is here! Vacation is here! 

Let’s every one be of very good 
cheer ; 

Let’s pack up our bags and be on 
our way; 

We will all have fun for many a 
day. 


as 


My Parakeet 
By William C. Nickell (8 years) 
Canton, Ohio 


I have a little parakeet; 
He’s clever as can be. 
He likes to tweet and tweet and 
tweet, 
And sometimes he talks to me. 


He flies around from room to room 
And is hardly ever still. 

When he’s not sitting on my head 
He perches on a window sill. 


Some people think that birds don’t 
know 


One person from another; 
But my little bird knows me, I’m 
sure, 


Because he calls me, “Brother.” 


Nature’s Day 
By Eleanor Santucci (11 years) 
Concord, N.H. 


The golden sun is beginning to rise, 
The birds are gaily singing their 


song; 
The flowers are unfurling their 

etals, 
While the brook rolls merrily 

along. 


At the seashore the sea is clear and 
bright, 
The sea gulls are flying above; 
The water laps softly against the 
shore— 
It all makes one’s heart fill with 
love. 


The dew softly settles on leaves 
and flowers, 
The birds have gone back to the 
nest; 
The flowers are closing their cups 
for the night; 
All nature’s world has gone to 
rest. 
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THIS IS 


KITTY 


Designed by Louise Colson 
(13 years) 
Redrawn- by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 3 years of age you may submi i i 
y submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is elaine must parirbeeabtar drawil 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, a blessing we re- 
quest 
For fathers everywhere, 
Who feed and clothe their 
boys and girls 
And give them loving care. 


God’s Promise to 
Abram 


(Continued from page 17) 


Him faithfully and well. An 
understanding such as the one 
between God and Abram is 
called a covenant. 

We shall read more about the 
covenant in WEE WISDOM next 
month. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Us. 3. Lo. 5. Pet. 7. Man. 
8. Arrow. 10. Eat. 11. Lemon. 13. 
His. 14. Red. 16. It. 17. To. 


DOWN 
1. Up. 2. Sea. 3. Law. 4, On. 
6. Trees. 7. Motor. 9. Ram. 11. Lit. 
12. Net. 13. Hi. 15. Do. 


Strike Off 


1. Comet, come. 2. Rage, rag. 
3. Scare, scar. 4. County, count. 5. 
Badger, badge. 6. Start, star. 7. 
Bush, bus. 8. China, chin. 9. Ripe, 
rip. 10. Tablet, table. 11. Beef, bee. 
12. Scowl, scow. 13. Shine, shin. 
14. Warm, war. 15. Deny, den. 


Brain Ticklers 


a Cornstalk. 2. Your calves. 3. A 
wet one. 4. A saw or a comb. 5. He 
wanted to try out his new air brakes. 


Find the Furniture 


1. Table. 2. Bed. 3. Stools. 4. 
Rug. 5. Lamp. 6. Sofa. 7. Chair. 


Do you have an older sister or brother who will be graduat- 
ing from high school this month? If you do, here is a won- 
derful graduation present and it only costs a dollar! It is You 


magazine. You is especially designed for teen-agers, just as 


your WEE WisDom is especially designed for you; and it is 
published by the sarhe people who publish WEE WisDoM. 

Each month You contains short stories, articles of interest 
to teen-agers, poems, and several keen feature departments. 
The June issue will be especially interesting to graduates be- 
cause it contains two useful articles written for them, “So You 
Are Graduating!” by James E. Sweaney, and “What Career?” 
by Katherine Brookman. It also contains a prayer, ‘“My First 
Job” by Callie Kieny. 

You is modern, up-to-date, and tailored for teen-agers of 
today. It is the perfect gift for any June graduate, a gift that 
your older brother or sister will use and enjoy for a whole 
year. It is about the size of WEE WIsDOM, and it has many 
pictures and photographs in addition to its reading matter. 

Send in your order for a You gift subscription soon, so that 


_ it will include the June issue. You may use the blank on page 


twenty-eight. And remem- 
ber, You magazine only costs 


$1 a year. 


Magazine for -Agers 
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Vacation 


With such a magazine at hand, 


There’s real vacation joy 


At any moment of the day 


For every girl and boy. 


Our schoolbooks have been put away— 
Good-by, geography, | 

And grammar, and arithmetic— 
And good-by, history! 


For school is out, vacation’s here, 


And now it’s time for fun: rd 
We'll get together and play games; Rf 


We'll shout and jump and run. 
We'll go on picnics to the lake; 
§> Ke A swim before we eat 
Ge wv Will whet our appetites and make 
Our lunch a perfect treat. 


At other times we'll have a game 
Of tennis or baseball; 

And if there comes a rainy day 
We shall not mind at all. © 


WEE WISDOM then will bring us fun 


. With things to make and do; 
With jolly stories, poems, rhymes, 


Letters and puzzles too. 


Yes, vacation time is sure to be more fun than ever because you have WEE WISDOM, and you can make it a still hap- 
pier time by remembering your best friend and sending him a surprise gift subscription to your magazine for his very own. 
Just think what fun you will have talking over the stories and the exciting things-to-do ideas together! Remember, a whole 
year’s subscription to WEE WISDOM costs only $2. 
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